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Epistolary Correspondence. 
(Continued from our last.) 


LIEU’. LORD COLVILLE TO HIS MOTHER. 


WITH what Contraricty of emotions, my 
beloved mother, did I peruse your distressing 
epistie ! Emotions which no language could 
depicture, and which even your comprehen- 
siv. imagination can but faintly conceive.— 
Fa aless sex ! but still most faithless Eliza ! 
and is it by the capricious frailty of thy nature, 
that all my air-built schemes of domestic hap- 
piness are to be destroyed Oh my mother ! 
could you have known the excruciating pangs 
the intelligence you communicated would have 
inflicted, you would confined the fatal secret 
within your breast. 

Three tedious days have elapsed since the 
receipt of your appalling letter; and three 
nights unattended with the comfort of one 
hour’s repose. My brain actually scems sur- 
rounded by afurnace, and my mind reduced to 
a state of chaos. 

August 29. 

I have been ill, very ill, my dearest mother, 
and was unable to conclude the preceding 
sentence: a sudden dizziness overspread me, 
and nature, exhausted by the acuteness of 
mental suffering, sunk into a state of total in- 
sensibility. JTortunately the surgeon happen- 
ed to be in my cabin, and instantly opened a 
yein in my arm, which in a few minutes restor- 
ed me to sense and sensibility ; but forten days 
I remained in a state of imminent danger, and 
but for the superior skill and unabating atten- 
tion of Mr. Hilbington, our surgeon, you would 
in all human probability, my dear mother,never 
more have received a letter from your affec- 
tionate son. 

Do not suppose, my best of parents, I mean 
to attribute my recovery solely to the skill of 
the worthy Hilbingtoh: far from it ; but I 
consider him as an agent in the hand of Provi- 
dence, mercifully sent to preserve my exis- 
tence. In regaining my health, I have (thank 
Heaven) regained my intellects, and can now 
composedly reflect upon my narrow escape.— 
Yes ! my kind, my beloved mentor, I can now 
calmly appreciate the value of your advice.— 
Yet, to have heard Eliza D avow the 
strength and tenderness of her attachment, and 
to have beheld her lovely countenance suffused 
with blushes as she made a declaration of her 
attachment, might have imposed upon the most 
incredulous, nay even upon the most sceptical 
of mankind. How then could I, doatingupon 
her to an excess of madness, and believing her 
bosom to have been the mansion of truth, for 
One moment doubt those professions, which 
were frequently made unasked ? But the veil 
is at length removed, (ten thousand thanks to 
the kind hand which unwinked me) and I now 
behold her in her native deformity. 

The first use I made of my restored intel- 





_lects was to pen an epistle to the inconstant 








girl, a copy of which I now send for your in- 
spection, flattering myself it will meet with 
your approbation. 


LORD COLVILLE TO MISS ELIZA D. 





MADAM; Huropfia, dug. 29. 


That the human heart is treacher- 
ous, even the sacred writers have avowed ; 
but that a being, whom I considered as the 
most perfect of Heaven’s works, should have 
pursued a plan of deception that would have 
degraded the most unamiable of the human 
species, is, I confess, too incomprehensible a 
mode of conduct for any man of rectitude to 
solve. 

Had you openly avowed an alteration in your 
sentiments—had you candidly informed me I 
no longer reigned master of your heart—I 
should have lamented the perversity of my des- 
tiny, and have endeavoured to convert the 
warmth of passion into the purity of friendship 
ant.esteem. But to be compelled to despise 
the woman whom my soul once idolized—to 
know that she has deviated from that mode of 
conduct which prudence prescribes—to be 
convinced that at the moment she was vowing 
eternal constancy to me, a more favoured lover 
was ready to supply my place, may I allow be 
equalled in the annals of licentiousness, but I 
will venture to affirm never was, in the records 
of pure, or polished life. 

Notwithstanding this, madam, permit me to 
assure you that I mest sincerely hope the ob- 
ject of your present affection may prove wor- 
thy the preference he has received; and may 
that hand which adorns his crest have more at- 
tractions, in your opinion, than the coronet 
which, with pride, I should once have laid at 
your feet. 


I have the honour of subscribing myself, 
Madam, your obedient 


Humble servant 
COLVILLE. 


Well, my dearest mother, I will now sup- 
pose you have perused my delectable epistle 
to the faithless Eliza; and think I hear you 
express a hope that it may act as a beacon to 
the coquetish and imprudent part of the sex. 
What an escape have I had! What misery 
must have been my portion if the discovery of 
that imprudent girl’s natural disposition had 
not occurred until after. the fatal knot had been 
tied ! Gracious Heaven! Oh what gratitude 
do I owe to the best of parents ! Yet, nad the 
frail Eliza been blessed with such a mother, 
how different might have been her conduct in 
life! But I will for ever drop the painful sub- 
ject, and only rejoice it was not in her power 
to make a wreck of my peace. 

I have perused and reperused my dear Lou- 
isa’s letter: ber description of the amiable 
Lady Charlotte Clements, I confess, has ex- 
cited an ardent desire of becoming acquainted 
with her. The delicate attention she paid my 


beloved sister, in a society where the impe- 
rious impertinence of rank totally excluded 














politeness, has given me sucha high opinion 
of the goodness of her heart, and the refine- 
ment of her feelings, that, was I honoured with 
her ladyship’s acquaintance, I think 1 should 
soon become one of her most ardent admirers. 

Am I not a courageous fellow, my dearcst 
mother, to entertain the idea of enlisting under 
the banner of one female, whilst smarting un- 
der the wounds another has inflicted? Yet I 
flatter myself the bare suggestion will convince 
you I no longer feel the shadow of attachment 
to a being totally unworthy of it. 

Violent passions,it has been wisely observed, 
are soon exhausted in their own ebullition, and 
fully do | comprchend the justness of the re- 
mark ; for, though disappointed hopes of future 
happiness, united to the mortifying conviction 
of being tie dupe of artifice, actually produced 
a temporary suspension of my mental powers, 
yet no sooner was I restored to the use of my 
faculties, than I blessed Heaven and yon for the 
narrow escape, and no longer felt the slightest 
attachment to the being with whom I had once 
fondly hoped to end my days. 

Sept. 2. 

An universal commotion amongst the crew, 
or rather a joyous shouting, arrested my atten- 
tion, as I concluded the last sentence. I threw 
down my pen, and flew from my cabin, eagerly 
demanding the cause of such an unusual sound. 
That the enemy’s fleet were in sight I soon had 
the pleasure of hearing, and the result of our 
engagement you will Know before this letter 
arrives ; suffice it therefore to say, my dear 
mother, that our men behaved worthy:of their 
country, and, of course, their commanders were 
not backward in stimulating them to deeds of 
fame. That omuipotent hand which has hither- 
to preserved my existence, was peculiarly con- 
spicuous on this memorable day ; for one of the 
enemie s’ balls, which killed two men in a line 
before me, tore off the corner of my hat, and 
came with such a whirl over my shoulder that 
I dropped the sword which I held in my hand, 
and actually fora few moments, knew not whe- 
ther my arm was attached to my side. 

That my heart glowed with gratitude to that 
Being who had so miraculously preserved my 
existence, you, my dear mother, who first in- 
spired the emotions of reverence and gratitude 
to my Creator, will readily imagine ; in fact, I 
can truly say, I never prayed with so much fer- 
vouras I did after this hair-breadth escape. I 
have now the pleasure of communicating a piece 
of intelligence which I know willafford my best 
of parents the highest gratification ; forthough 
we became yictorious, our vessels are materi- 
ally injured, aud we intend making the best of 
our way home for the purpose of having them 
repaired. 


This letter, therefore, may be considered as 
the harbinger of my appearance: most impae 
tiently do I long to embrace my beloved mo- 
ther, and, in person, assure her of the filial 
tenderness and 


Attachment of her affectionate 
COLYVILL®. 
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MISS COLVILLE TO MRS. COLWILLE. 
With indiscribable pleasure I received my 
beloved mother’s letter, delivered to me by 
the honest Mr. Packington, who Mr. Douglass 
insisted should take a second breakfast with 
us, knowing I should have ten thousand en- 
quiries to make. These the worthy farmer 
answered with the greatest circurmlocution, 
carefully blending some account of himself 
or wife in the detail; towards the latter of 
whom, he informed me, your honour’s ladyshift 
had, some how or other, taken a mighty fancy. 
Mrs. Douglass was so much entertained by 
the curious remarks of my country acquaint- 
ance, that she invited him to dine with us on 
the following day ; but he refused the civility, 
declaring he should be thinking about his 
night-cap at the time such gentlefolks as us 
dined. ‘“ And besides,’ continued he, * my 
honoured lady, though I can make shift to 
drink a cup of tea before you and Miss, why 
Lord bless you, I should not know how to be- 
have myself before his reverence and mayhap 
two or three lords of the land: for I once dined 
in the steward’s room at the Castle, and they 
gave me one of them wide three-pronged forks, 
all made of silver, just for all the world asif 
one was going to make hay of the victuals be- 
fore one put it into one’s mouth ; and as to the 
knife, it was as sharp as a spindle, and would 
not carry a single pea to my mouth.” 

It was with the utmost difficulty I could re- 
strain my risible faculties; but recollecting, 
my dear mother, how frequently you have 
pointed out the indelicacy of ridiculing igno- 
rance, ‘I contrived to repress the inclination, 
and concealed the propensity under a good- 
humoured smile. 

I have now been separated from you, my 
best of parents, three weeks and five days; 
and though my kind protectress endeavours to 
prevent my feeling the loss of your society, 
by studying my present happiness, and daily 
presenting some new object to my astonished 
eyes, yet I cannot help sighing for those more 
gratifying enjoyments in which you took a 
share. Yet do not suppose, my dear mother, 
that my mind is either so insipid or ungrateful 
as not to be pleased with tke novelty of scenes 
presented to my view ; yet, from whatever ob- 
ject I experience satisfaction, I cannot help 
loaging for you to participate in the delight. 

Was I to attempt to describe what I have 
seen, it would have the appearance of an ex- 
tract from a work which is entitled a Descrip- 
tion of London; for I actually have seen the 
greater number of those curiosities it recom- 
mends all strangers to view. Therefore, in- 
stead of expitating upon public places and 
amusements, I will give you a sketch of the 
characters of some of my associates, and relate 
a few incidents that may afford you pleasure. 

First amongst the catalogue of my favour- 
ites, ranks Lady Charlotte Clements, for the 
“more I know of, the more I admire her charac- 
ter; although, from your sentiments upon 
hasty friendships, my dear mother, I have 
watched every action with a scrutinizing eye. 
You will smile, I think, at the idea of a girl 
of my age presuming to penetrate into the 
heart of one some years older; but the fact is, 
I was so much flattered by the partiality her 
ladyship envinced toward me, that it was 
necessary for my happiness to discover whether 
her professions proceeded from regard, or 
whether they were merely the effect of high 
breeding, and those unmeaning compliments 
which pass current in the world. 

(To be continued.) 
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ANECDOTES OF NOCTAMBULOS, OR 
SLEEP-WALKERS. 


SOME persons that love to amuse the world 
with the notion of apparitions, and the walk- 
ing of spirits, will needs attribute this strange 
sort of sleep-walking to some spirit good or 
bad, which insinuating itself into the body, 
governs it at pleasure; whereas, in truth, we 
should ascribe it to the imagination, which re. 
ceives the impression of objects in a very 
great degree; so that they are constrained to 
move, and go towards the things represented, 
and not to waken, though they swim over 
rivers, (of which there have been examples) 
by reason of the great quantity of thick and 
glutinous vapours that seize the brain, ob- 
structing its outlets, and may be helped on 
by a great quantity of subtile spirits, quick- 
ness of wit, a habit and custom of doing some 
action : besides, extraordinary motions may 
as well be referred to dreams, as any other 
motions which are made in sleep, consider- 
ing they come from the same cause, are made 
by the same organs, and differ not but in de- 
gree, the one being made by a bare represen- 
tation of thc species, and the other by a 
strong impression of the imagination. So 
that to me it appears no more a wonder, for 
aman to rise out of his bed, walk, get upon 
the ridge of a house, ciimb a tree, and do 
other like things without waking, than it is to 
see another dreamer to talk in his sleep, 
laugh, cry, stir his arms and legs, strike, kick 
and quarrel, both being led to it by the same 
means. 

A young man in whose constitution choler 
was too predominant, rose out of his bed fast 
asleep, took a sword in his hand, opened the 
doors, and muttered to himself as if he was 
much enraged, went into the street, and 
quarrelled alone, making several passes as 
eagerly as if he had been duelling with an 
enemy, till by a slip of his foot he fell down 
and wounded himself in the breast with his 
sword in the fall. Hereupon awaking terribly 
frightend with the wound, that missed but a 
little of taking away his life, and being appre- 
hensive that these night walkings would one 
time or other be fatal to him, he applied 
himself to me, says my author, and was cu- 
red. 

Henricus ab Hecres gives us a relation of 
a young man, much addicted to poetry, while 
he was in a famous academy, who, cudgelling 
his brains sometimes the whole day in mak- 
ing, correcting, and blotting out again his com- 
pusitions, and not being able to please himself, 
was forced to leave many gaps and spaces till 
a more lucky sitting ; but then would rise in 
the night, open his desk, fall to writing, fill up 
the chasms, read aloud what he had written, 
laugh heartily at what pleased him, and call 
his chamber-fellow to do the like, and yet all 
this while he was fast asleep: then putting off 
his shoes and clothes, shutting his desk, and 
laying his papers in the same posture he had 
done before, went to his bed again, and slept till 
he was called up, utterly ignorant of what he 
had writ, said, or done in the night time. In 
the morning, returning to his studies, and 
finding his chasms in his verses filled up with 
his own hand, he was surprisedto think whether 
’twas done by man, or some evil genius, and 
was in great perplexity till his fellow students 
put him out of them, by resolving his doubts. 
Some time after he left the schools, and be- 








taking himself to a virtuous wife, was haunteg | 


with the same infirmity, would rise in the 
night, take the child out of the cradle, wa), 
about the house with it, and answer any ques. 
tion truly that his wife then propounded to him, 
which he would not do at other times. Aboy; 
the 40th year of his age, and to his great sat. 
isfaction, this custom left him, unless he haq 
drank hard over night. His wife, and whole 
family, that had seen him walking, reading, 
and writing, being desired to observe it, af 
firmed that he spoke as plainly as if he had 
been awake, and that his eyes were open al] 
the time, of which he was wholly ignorant, 
and sincerely protested he saw not at all, and 
remembered nothing of what they sald he had 
done. 

An Englishman in Paris rose out of his bed 
in his sleep, unlockcd the doors where he 
lodged, and taking his sword in his hand, 
walked down to the river Sein, where meet: 
ing with a boy he killed him, put up his sword, 
aud returned to his bed fast still asleep and in 
the morning remembered nothing of the eyil 
he had done. 

No less strange is the history of a young 
gentleman, who was troubled with this infir- 
mity, who rose out of his bed in his sleep stark 
naked, and taking his shirt in his hand, by the 
help of a cord climbed up to the top of a high 
tower in the castle where he was, and there 
finding a nest of magpies, put all the young 
ones very carefully in his shirt, and returned 
to his bed by the same way he came. Next 
morning when he awaked, he told his brother, 
that in the night he dreamed he had robbed 
a magpies nest, and wondering what he had 
done with his shirt, bid his brother look about 
the room for it, but he not finding it, he rose 
himself, and searching every where, at last 
found it at his bed’s feet with five young mag- 
pies wrapped up in it: at which both were as- 
tonished, and to prevent future danger, taking 
advice of the ablest physicians, was freed from 
that infirmity. 


Gregorius Horatius, in one of his epistles 
to Fabricus, relates the history of a young 
kinsman of his, that dwelt in the same house 
with him at Wirtenburg in Germany ; that 
coming home one night full of drink, went to 
bed, and slept till about twelve o’clock, then 
rose in his sleep, and after walking about the 
room awhile, went directly to the window to 
get out; the unusual noise that he made awak- 
ed Horatius, who considering with himself, 
that possibly this man might be one of those 
that are called Somnambulis or Sleep-Walk- 
ers, heleapt out of his bed, and run to the 
window, in hopes to find him sticking in it; 
but just as he came to help him, the young 
man fell three stories high into the paved 
street, where lying speechless and immovea- 
ble, he expected he had been dashed to pieces 
in his fall, but it proved better; for though he 
was much hurt and bruised, yet at length he 
was recovered. 





STUDY. 





STUDY, as far as it signifies any thing 
valuable or commendable, has been defined, 
the pursuit of youthful knowledge, in a close 
application of the mind to reading or thinking; 
for the due conduct or entertainment of life ; 
and it is certainly one of the greatest and no- 
blest pursuits in which the mind of man caf 
be possibly engaged. 
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ELINOR. 
A SENTIMENTAL SKETCH. 


« AH! how cold the wind blows!” said a 
tall fernale, as she descended from a white cliff 
which over-hung the sea. I raised my eyes 
wistfully to her face. I saw it was traced by 
the hand of Beauty, and not by the tear of 
Misery. The fresh brecze blew through her 
loose garments, and cast her brown hair in 
disordered, but beautiful masses, over her 
naked bosom: her eyes were sweet and blue, 
but they rolled with the quickness of phrenzy 
as she approached. Who are you!” asked 
{, with emotion, taking her hand within mine. 
« They call me Wild Elinor !’ answered she, 
in a soft but hurried voice, eyeing some flow- 
ers —“* Lam very poor—I have no home—l! 
have lost my lover 

Beneath yon wave 

Is Edwin’s grave !” 
repeated she, in a musicaltone. “ But, come 
back with me, and sec it. Istrew it every day 
with flowers, and weep sometimes——Bur I 
can’'tnow!’’ She stopped, and signed; then, 
putting herhandon her breast—*I am very un- 
happy; stranger : O my breaking heart !” Her 
voice died away. I thought reason gleamed 
in her eye, as she sunk onthe sod. I stooped 
to raise her falling frame. She lifted her large 
blue orbs towards me with silent gratitude: 
a soft bloom spread her pallid cheek ; and, ar- 
ticulating “ Edwin !’’ fell lifeless on the earth. 

“ Thy gentle spirit is now at rest!” said I, 
bending pensively over her clay. “ But, oh! 
what agonies must have torn thy heart, juck- 
less maid! when returning reason shewed thee 
all thy wretchedness, and when that wretched- 
edness cut the thread of thy existence ! Cold, 
cold is the loveliest form of Nature ! closed is 
the softest eye that ever poured a beam on 
mine! That form must now moulder in the 
dust! that eye mu&St no longer open on the 
world!” The tears gushed as I spoke. I fell 
on the earth beside her corpse: the warm 
drops of sensibility washc«! the marble of her 
bosom—my heart heaved with agony. I was 
a man, and I gloried in my tears ! 

DE BURGHE. 














TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 

AN Italian Bishop had struggled thro’ great 
dificulties without repining, and met with 
much opposition in the discharge of his minis- 
terial duty without ever betraying the least 
impatience. An intimate friend of his, who 
highly admired those virtues, which he thought 
it impossible to imitate, one day asked the 
Bishop, if he could communicate the secret of 
being always content¢d? ‘ Yes,” replied the 
old man, “ I can teach you my secret, and with 
great facility ; it consists in nothing more than 
in making a right use of my eyes.” 

His friend begged him to explain himself.— 
“Most willingly,’ replied the bishop. “ In 
whatever state I am, I first look up to Heaven, 
and remember that my principal business here, 
Isto get there. I thenlook down upon theearth 
and call to mind, how small a space I shall oc- 
cupy in it when I am buried. I then look 
abroad into the world, and observe what multi- 
tudes there are, who are in all respects more 
unhappy than myself. Thus I learn where 
true happiness is placed—where all our cares 
must end, and how little reason I haye to re- 
Pine or complain.” 








CARDINAL MAZARIN. 


A GENTLEMAN who had been long attached 
to, and much esteemed by this minister, but 
little assisted in his finances by court favour, 
one day told Mazarin of his many promises, 
and his dilatory performance. The cardinal, 
who had a great regard for the man, and was 
unwilling to lose his friendship, took his hand, 
and leading him into his library, explained to 
him the many demands made upon a person in 
his situation as minister, and which would be 
politic to satisfy previously to other requests, 
as they were founded on services done to the 
state. Mazarin’s companion, not very confi- 
dent in the minister’s veracity, replied, “ My 
lord, all the favour I expect at your hands, is 
this: that whenever we meet in public, you 
will do mie the honour to tap me on the should- 
er in the most unreserved manner.” In two 
or three years the friend of the cardinal became 
a wealthy man, on the credit of the minister’s 
attention to him ;and Mazarin used to laugh, 
together with his confident, at the folly of the 
world, in granting their protection to persons 
on such slight security. 





WSeekly DBiirrserum, 


NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1813. 





FEBRUARY we now behold, 
Sometimes mild, but often cold; 
Yet swains and lasses, see how gay, 
Near the cheerful fireside play. 
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WEERLY RETROSPECT. 





By an arrival at Boston from England, our London 
dates are brought down four days later than before re- 
ceived—but little or nothing material has transp.red by 
this arrival. Eight of the Russian fleet from Archangel 
had arrived in England--and it was reported that Bo- 
naparte was te winter at Warsaw. 

Our news from Lisbon, by the Lilinois, arrived at this 
port, is to the 23d of December; at which time Lord 
Weilington’s army were on their way to their strohg 
hold near Lisbon. The capture of the Macedonian by 
the United States had just reached Lisbon. 

The damage sustained by the shipping, in a violent 
gale of wind at Lisbon, is supposed would amount to 
three millions. 

By a British Order in Council, of the 13th Novem- 
ber last, all vessels which have arrived, or may arrive 
at Cadiz or Lisbon with cargoes of grain or flour, from 
the United Ttates, with licences granted by Augustus 
J. Foster, are permitted to return with cargoes of law- 
ful merchandize to the ports of the said States, and be 
protected from capture by any of H. B. M. cruizers. 

A letter from Dublin, dated November 5, states, that 
the British government has granted licenses for the 
importation of flaxseed and rice from the U. Stafes in 
neutral vessels ; that some Swedish and Russian ves- 
sels have obtained them. They were only granted 
where the names of the vessels accompanied the ap- 
plication, to be inserted in the license. 

The fever that has lately been very alarming at Al- 
bany, is said to be on the decline. Its effects at Kin- 
derhook has been very mortal. A letter states, “ that 
during the last 16 days 12 persons have died in that 
small village, and eight others within the circle of a 
mile.” It is said not to be contageous, and to be com- 
pletely under the controul of medicine. _ 

THE MINT.—The director of the Mint (says the 
Philadelphia Freeman’s Journal) has reported that 
during the last year there were coined as follows : 


Pieces. Value. 
Of Geld 58,087 $200,435 00 
Of Silver 1,628,059 814,029 60 
Of Copper 1,075,500 10,755 00 





Total value, $1,114,219 50 


—_ 








He also reports, that the supply of gold and silyer 
bullion continues to be abundant. , 

The committee, appointed by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania,.to examine_Mr. Readhefler’s perpetual 
motion, after having used all due exertions for that 
purpose, have been, from timé to time, put off and 
shuffled with by Mr. Readheffer, have made a report 
to the Legislature, in which they declare, that the con- 
duct of Charles Readhefter, in his attemps to con- 
struct self-moving machines, “is a deception, and 
himself an impostor.” 

There is a rumour at Washington that the Emperot 
of Russia has offered to mediate for a peace between 
Great Britain and America! And that Sweden has 
made known to our government her dissatisfaction at 
our permiiting French privateers to be fitted out of our 
ports, and that she intends to remonstrate, formally 
against this practice. 

Itis also said at Washington, that the committee of 
Foreign Relations intend recommending the passag® 
of a law to prohibit the employment of British subjects 
in the public and private vessels of the United States. 

The bill from the House of Representatives, for rais- 
ing an additional military force of 20,000 men for ont 
year, has passed to a third reading in the Senate, 
without any cliange in the term of service, or any other 
material amendment. 

In the House of Representatives, an engrossed bill, 
authorising tlie issuing of ‘Treasury Notes for the year 
1813, to the amount of thirteen millions of dollars, was 
read a third time and passed—Ayes 79, Nays 41. 

A valuable Prize. Arrived at Port-Penn, Delaware, 
the Lady-Jolnson, an ordnance transport from Lon- 
don, a prize to the French privateer Comet, laden 
with 40 pieces battering cannon, a large quantity of 
congreve rockets, 2000 barrels prepared gunpowder, 
(90 pounds in each cask) a number of musquets and 
accoutrements in boxes, cordage in abundance, and a 
variety of other artic!és consisting of munitions of war. 
The Lady-Johnson sailed from London for Quebet, 
with the above valuable cargo, for the supply of the 
British in Canada. 

Captain Porter, in the U.S. frigate Essex, while 
cruizing on the Line, has captured a British Packet 
from Rio Janeiro for London, took out of her 70,000 
dollars, manned and ordered her for the United States. 
The Packet was recaptured, and has arrived at Ber- 
muda. 








BO 7° THE ASSISTANT NEW-YORK MISSIONARY 
‘SOCIETY 
WILL meet on Monday evening next, precisely at 
7 o’clock, at the usual place. Punctual attendance is 
requested that business may be transacted at an early 
hour. DAVID S. LYON, See’ry. 
Feb. 6, 1813. . 


Verrptial. 


MARRIED, 

By the Rev. Dr. Romeyn, Mr, James G. King, son 
of R. King, Esq. to Miss Sarah R Gracie, daughter of 
A Gracie, Esq. 

By the Rev. Mr. Broadhead, Mr. Benjamin M‘Crea- 
dy, of this city, to Miss Eliza Mary Lamb, of Charles- 
ton, S.C. 
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DIED, 

James Kip, sail-maker, son of Jacobus Kip. 

After a short illness, Mr. John Bowman, in the 79th 
year of his age. 

Mr. William Smith, of the advanced age of 83. 

Mr. Barent Smith, aged 48 years, 10 months, and 18 
days. 

Mr. Casparus Hewson, aged 53 years. 

At aft advanced age, Mr. Alexander Chestnut. 

Miss Sarali Haymond, aged 62 years. _ 

After a long illness, Mrs. Elizabeth Hinton, aged 
about 75 gears, wife of John Hinton. 

After a lingering illness Mrs. Rachel Pooly, aged 32 
years and 10 months. 

Yesterday morning, James Cowan, jun. 

In this city, Mrs. Duvivier Sartre, widow C 

At Champlain, Lewis Barney, aged 105 years, If 
had 24 children by his first wife. 

At Trenton, Mr, Robert Chambers, 
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THE MOTHER’S TALE, 
OR 
CRAZY ROBIN. 


TAKE your hats my dear children and walk now with 
me 
Thro’ this wood that’s so shady and cool ; 
And that cave in the mountain I’ll take you to see, 
And return by the way round the pool. 


How lovely this prospect, now opens to view, 
How sweet sounds yon murmuring rill; 
As in foam ’midst those rocks it there breaks its way 
thro’ 
Sole sound, ’midst this silence so still. 


Let us turn round yon crag to the right of the stream, 
(That with ivy so gracetully drest,) 

And there formed by rocks a rude cave will be seen, 
Where Pll tell you a tale while we rest. 


I knew in my youth the unfortunate man, 
Who formerly liv’d in this cave ; 

But ’tis lately I learn’d why distracted he ran, 
And what hurried him into the grave. 


No lark that so playfully carols at morn, 
And that spring’s genial zephyrs excite ; 
Was more lively than he, ’till adversity’s storm 
Banished hope with pale poverty’s blight. 


With my mother then liv’d an industrious young maid 
Whom Robin sincerely admir’d ; 

And their vows at the altar where only delay’d, 
Till a snug little Farm could be hir’d. 


That taken and furnish’d with what they had got, 
In comfort and peace long they dwelt ; 
Whilst the choicest of blessings health crowned their 
cot, 
Neither trouble nor sorrow they felt. 


But alas! all this happiness soon fled away, 
And heart breaking troubles appear ; 

Of the murrian his cattle died day after day, 
And his crops failed year after year. 


His landlord was kind and would never distrain, 
Fot his rent, but humanely would wait ; , 

Not so his young heir, who view’d with disdain, 
The poor, nor “ere pitied their fate. : 


He tore this poor man from his children and wife, 
Who was ill and confin’d to her bed; 

Her disorder and grief soon depriv’d her of life 
Yo her children, her fever soon spread. 


His two eldest children death soon snatch’d away, 
And they with their lost mother were laid , 

And two left quite destitute, wand’red next day, 
To the jail where their poor father staid. 


A cur dog the companion, of all their fled bliss, 

_ Sole remnant of what they posess’d ; 

Would ne’er leave the children, who oft would him kiss, 
While them he in his manner caress’d. 


Their cheeks like the rose in their pure native air, 
Want and wretchedness chased away ; 

They begg’d thro’ the day their poor wretched fare, 
And at night in the prison they lay. 


A jail fever soon tore from this heart-broken man, 
These babes which his prison could cheer ; 

His anguish was speechless, no tear ever ran 
Down his cheek, nor a groan could they hear. 


Yor more than three hours in one posture he stood, 
And gaz’d in the wildness of woe ; 

On the poor faded remnants of all that he lov’d 
No emotion his breast seem’d io know. 


His dog seem’d to strive his attention to gain, 
As he licked his feverish hand ; 

But long his caresses were futile and vain, 
For his master transfixed would stand. 


At length he observ’d him and mournfully sigh’d, 
“ Thou, thou wilt not leave me, no, no,” 

Then he broke out in laughter, then franticly cried 
Calm reason no more did he know. 








His frenzy subsiding in deep settled gloom, 
His kecpers relaxed their care ; 

He wish’d to escape and eflected it soon, 
And wander’d to where we now are. 


’Midst the summer’s warm sun or the winter’s cold 
frost, 
Isaw him pace over the hill ; 
With his dog whom he oft since his senses were lost, 
Call’d his Nancy or dear little Will. 


I exerted each art of persuasion I knew, 
In the winter to keep him with me ; 

I kept him by force, but dejected he grew, 
And watch’d every chance here to fice. 


I sent him a bed which I begg’d him to take, 
And food, which he ever refus’d ; 

(Tho’ he seem’d to regard me) and kept for my sake © 
A mat which to sleep on he us’d. 


But that God who neglects not the sparrews that fall, 
Provided the maniac with meat; 

And He who supplies the young ravens that call, 
Gave him always some food he would eat. 


His dog so affectionate still was a cur, 
And would follow each horse he could see ; 
And would bark ’till he scarcely had strength left to 
stir 
Or by blows had been forced to flee. 


One unfortunate day a young man rode along, 
And the dog follow’d swift in the rear ; 

At his noise the horse rear’d and his rider near flung 
Who was filled with anger and fear. 


Tho’ he knew well the dog and the heart-broken man, 
Yet passion impetuously led ; 

He shot, then rode off, when the dog feebly ran 
To die on his lov’d master’s bed. 


Robin ran to his dog, at his wound wildly gaz’d, 
(Unconscious the creature was dead ;) 

Then call’d him to follow, and griev’d and amaz’d, 
Wash’d the blood which congeal’d as he bled. 


I saw not poor Robin pace over the hill, 
I miss’d him and sent to enquire ; 

He was found in this cave by his dog sitting still, 
From the body he would not retire. 


No refreshment he took, but sat silently sad, 
Absorbed in misery and woe : 

Tho’ unwell at the time, and the weather quite bad 
I determined that instant to go. 


I always appeared his favourite to be, 
And I hop’d to persuade him to eat ; 

When Icame, in his countenance death I could see, 
As he sat, with his dog at his feet. 


He was pensive and sad, but his wildness was fled, 
As L urg’d him, he burst into tears ; 

No tears before these had I ere seen him shed, 
They eas’d him and lessen’d my fears. 


*¢ Can any one pity a poor wretch like me! 
(He sobb’d) you will kill me I fear ; 

“I saw not my wife die, (but then) I did see, 
‘* My babes die, nor help was there near.” 


And in all this wide werld, who pitied me then, 
When grief had quite madden’d my brain ; 

Who soothed my anguish poor outcast from men, 
But my dog, then he wept loud again. 


We mingled our tears, he strove then to eat, 
But nature exhausted, oppress’d ; 

Ina moment he sunk, and expir’d at my feet, 
And enter’d the mansions of rest. 


See the sun has quite set, and the dark clouds arise, 
Let us haste home before it grows dark ; 
Then we'll early retire, that we early may rise, 
‘To hear the sweet song of the lark. M. A. W. 
—= 
THE PEER AND THE PEDLER. 


A MEMBER Of the modern great 
Pass’d Sawney with his budget : 

The peer was in his Car of state, 
The tinker fore’d to trudge it. 


But Sawney shall receive the praise, 
His lordship would parade for ; 

One’s debtor, for his dapple grays, 
And th’ other’s shoes are paid for. 


Vitality. 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 

THE study of nature scarcely requires any 
thing but eye-sight, and is therefore adapted 
to every capacity, and even tochildren. It 
consists in attending to the objects presented 
to us by nature, in contemplating them with 
attention, and admiring their various beauties ; 
but without searching out their causes, which 
properly belongs to the science Called Physics. 

It is inconceivable how many things chil- 
dren are capable of learning, did we improve 
every opportunity of instructing them with 
which they themselves furnish us. A garden, 
a field, a house, may be considered as so many 
books lying open before them; but they must 
be taught and accustomed to read them. 
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are prepared, or through how mauy hands 
corn and flax must pass before they are con- 
verted into bread or linen. The same may 
be said of woollen cloth, which bears little 
more resemblance to the raw materials of 
which it is formed, than paperto rags picked 
up in the strects ; and why should not children 
be instructed in those wonderful works of na- 
ture and art, which we daily use without ever 
reflecting how they are produced / 
Rollin. 
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OMruecdote, 
A CHILD, who lately began to learn to 
read in the Charity School at Greenford, was 
among other words spelling M,I,L,K, which 
he could not immediately put together to say 
what they spelt, when the mastersaid, “ Well, 
Sir, what does M,I,L,K, spell ?” The boy 
still hesitating, the master again said, “ Why 
what does your mother putin her tea?” The 
boy answered “ Rum Sir.” 
—[<— 

Anecdote of the celebrated Hogarth.—A 
proof of the habitual playfulness of Hogarth’s 
fancy is extant, in a note to a friend, request- 
ing his company at a family dinner. Within 
a circle, to which a knife and fork are the sup- 
porters, is drawn the figure of a fye; under 
which are inserted the three Greek letters 
Eta, Beta, Pi, which, when pronounced inthe 
English mode, sounds not unlike the sentence, 
Kat-a-bit-o’-pye ! 





We are frequently called on to admire the 
devices and signs adopted by shopkeepers and 
others, to designate t',cir trades and attract 
public attention. The following appears pre- 
eminently to challenge distinction :—Over 4 
tobacconist’s shop in Westminter, is a board, 
on which are painted three hands, holding 4 
‘pinch of snuff,a pifie and a quid of tobacco; 
and underneath is written this delicious 
couplet : 


“ We three is engaged in one cause ; 
I snuffs, 1 smokes, I chaws !” 
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Nothing is more common than bread and hinen . 
yet how few children know how either of them 
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